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CHILDREN’s STORIES. 








Under the title, “A Lost World,” Julian 
Hawthorne has, in a recent issue of America, 
entered a protest against the realism of the 
children’s stories of our time, and has made an 
appeal for the restoration, to the little folks at 
least, of “‘ The Lost World” of their ideal. As 
he says, “A very beautiful world it was,” and 
that is so. 

Incidentally, and in very gentle terms, he 
criticises the most popular story of. the day, 
“Little Lord Fauntleroy,” and hints, nay, says 
plainly, that whatever merit the story may 
possess, this one thing it lacks, that idealistic 
quality, that subtle influence that would en- 
kindle a child’s fancy, and make him think of 
things of which he could not talk, and see 
things that could not be painted in a picture 
or presented at the theatre. 

Mr. Hawthorne’s article was_ especially 
interesting to one who had felt quite humili- 
ated by her incapacity to share the popular 


enthusiasm, — one who had read the story with 
every disposition to be delighted, and, not suc- 
ceeding, had felt that the deficiency must be in 
her own power of appreciation, rather than in the 
story, — yet vaguely feeling the while that the 
impression made by the “Little Lord” was, 
perhaps, due quite as much to the skill of the 
artist who illustrated the story as to the 
author, —that, in fact, it was his appearance, 
rather than his personality, that affected one. 

So after reading Mr. Hawthorne’s article, I 
took some pains to find out just what features 
had most impressed those who had read the 
book or had seen the play. I listened to the 
talk of children and of grown people, and in 
nine cases out of ten what did I hear? Rhap- 
sodies on the beauty of the little fellow: his 
lovely bang; his cunning little legs; his funny 
way of standing; and his clothes, —the velvet 
suit, and the sailor suit, the red sash, and the 
blue sash, and the lace collar, — “ Oh, they were 
just lovely! he looked too sweet for anything!” 
And then the “ Dearest”; that, too, was very 
effective. 

These were the things that appealed to, that 
captivated, the popular fancy,— nay, not the 
fancy, that was not involved at all, —it was the 
eye that was addressed, the eye that was satis- 
fied. 

Now, is there not something lacking in a 
literature that trains children to detect these 
things first, to enjoy them most, to demand 
them above all, and to be satisfied with the 
same? 

Is it likely that such training will develop 
that fine spiritual vision which would discover 
and rejoice in the life of that “ Lost World” for 
which Mr. Hawthorne and others sigh; that 
beautiful world in which Mr. Hawthorne’s 
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father lived, and moved, and had his being; that 
world whence have come the men whose 
thought has, in all times, most enriched and 
glorified the thought which is the life of the 
world? In that beautiful world, among nymphs, 
and fairies, and all things strange, and lovely, 
and wonderful, must be conceived, born, nurt- 
ured, and trained the long-looked-for “Great 
American Poet”; thence must he come, if ever 
he come at all, for of the material, the realistic, 
the spectacular, he will assuredly never, never 
be begotten. M. W. Dorsey. 


Battimorg, Mp. 





TITLES IN LITERATURE. 


That part of a literary production that is so 
small, and seemingly the very smallest, viz., 
its caption, is often the most perplexing part of 
the writer’s task. Whether the production be a 
sermon, a book, or a literary composition of any 
kind, if it be given a title at all, there should 
be some relation between the title and the 
composition. Without any affinity between 
the title and what follows, it would be better 
to have the body without a head. 

Many an author is perplexed more over the 
title-page than over any other page of his 
literary effort. No one should write without a 
subject, and then he should not be indifferent 
toward that subject, but have sufficient “ pro- 
fessional piety” to keep the “ fear of his title ” 
continually in mind. 

A title should be honest in so far: as it gives 
the “leading thought” of the subject-matter. 
If the caption convey a false idea to the mind 
of the reader, a natural result will be prejudice 
against the author. Many a book is purchased 
because commended by a very promising title, 
but when the title has “advertised more than it 
can show,” the result upon the patron is some- 
thing akin to the disappointment of one who 
has been induced to visit a menagerie by glow- 
ing representations ; the pictures outside prov- 
ing more interesting than the curiosities 
within. There may be an occasional exception, 
perhaps, as in the instance of a certain religious 
writer who gave an ambiguous title to a book 
of essays on morality and religion, that many 
of vicious propensities might be induced by 
the epicurean title to peruse the volume. 


A title that is obscure may also prejudice a 
collector of books. In this day of hurry and 
bustle, the man who has a part in the activities 
of his day cannot afford a half-day in the book- 
sellers’ shops examining a single book before 
making an investment. And yet there is such 
danger of being captivated or dazzled by mag- 
nificent captions that one needs to exercise 
the greatest precaution to avoid being deceived. 

There is a temptation in the human nature 
part of many authors to seek affected titles, 
and this is no modern failing exclusively, for 
it is displayed among the ancient Jews; also, 
some of the Roman and Grecian authors 
adopted titles that may well have a numbering 
among the follies and curiosities of literature. 

There is, perhaps, little, if any, occasion to 
write a word of caution against the use of titles 
over-simple ; and yet, in this day when the 
tendency is so largely toward affected and ex- 
travagant headings, it is possible that one may 
be occasionally deceived by the over-simplicity 
and modesty of others. 

Ours is well termed the “ practical age,” and 
in all our discoursing our literary attempts 
should be to make it still more so, avoiding 
that which is sensational, untruthful, and 
obscure, even in the subjects that we handle, 
or, rather, in the names we give those subjects. 
Beware of literary follies. W. G. Thrall. 


WILuiamsportT, Penn. 





DARWIN’S METHOD OF COMPOSITION. 


In “ The Life and Letters of Charles Darwin” 
we get several glimpses of his method of 
composition, and especially valuable are those 
in the “Autobiography.” This was written 
when Darwin was sixty-seven years of age. 
He says then: — 

“T have as much difficulty as ever in express- 
ing myself clearly and concisely; and _ this 
difficulty has caused me a very great loss of 
time; but it has had the compensating advan- 
tage of forcing me to think long and intently 
about every sentence, and thus I have been led 
to see errors in reasoning and in my own 
observations or those of others. 

“ There seems to be a sort of fatality in my 
mind leading me to put at first my statement 
or proposition in a wrong or awkward form 
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Formerly I used to think about my sentences 
before writing them down; but for several years 
I have found that it saves time to scribble in a 
vile hand whole pages as quickly as I possibly 
can, contracting half the words, and then 
correct deliberately. Sentences thus scribbled 
down are often better ones than I could have 
written deliberately.” 

He also tells us his method of arranging the 
material of his books: “1 first make the rudest 
outline on two or three pages, and then a larger 
one on several pages, a few words or one word 
standing for a whole discussion or series of 
facts. Each one of these headings is again 
enlarged and often transferred before I begin 
to write zz extenso. As in several of my 
books, facts observed by others have been very 
extensively used; and as I have always had 
several quite distinct subjects in hand at the 
same time, I may mention that I keep from 
thirty to forty large portfolios, in cabinets with 
labelled shelves, into which I can at once put 
a detached reference or memorandum. I have 
bought many books, and at their ends I make 
an index of all facts that concern my work; 
or, if the books are not my own, write out a 
separate abstract, and of such abstracts I have 
a large drawer full. Before beginning on any 
subject I look to all short indexes, and make a 
general and classified index, and by taking the 
one or more portfolios, I have all the informa- 
tion collected in my life ready for use.” 

Darwin’s son and biographer tells us that he 
thinks “this careful arrangement of the plan 
was not an essential to the building up of his 
argument, but for its presentation, and for the 
arrangement of his” facts.” And we are also 
told that it was only within the last few years 
that he adopted the plan of writing described 
in the “ Autobiography.” “It was character- 
istic of him that he felt unable to write with 
sufficient want of care if he used his best paper, 
and thus it was that he wrote on the backs of 
old proofs or manuscript.” This was copied 
upon wide ruled foolscap, corrected, copied 
again, and sent to the printer; again corrected, 
and the proofs of this correction revised and 
corrected by Darwin himself. 

We are also given this glimpse of his method 
of collecting materials: “ For books he had no 


respect, but merely considered them tools to work 
with. From pamphlets he would tear out, for 
the sake of saving room, all the pages except the 
one that interested him. He was methodical 
in his manner of reading books and pamphlets 
bearing on his own work. He had one shelf on 
which were piled up the books he had not read, 
and another to which they were transferred after 
having been read, and before being catalogued. 
Many a book was at once transferred to the 
other heap, either marked with a cipher at the 
end, to show that it contained no marked pas- 
sages, or inscribed, perhaps, ‘not read’ or 
‘only skimmed.’ ” 

In reading book or pamphlet he made pencil 
lines at the side of the page, often adding short 
remarks, and at the end a list of the pages 
marked. When it was to be catalogued and 
put away, the marked pages were looked at, and 
so a rough abstract of the book was made. 
This abstract would perhaps be written under 
three or four different headings on different 
sheets. H.. H. Brown. 


PETERSHAM, Mass. 


HOW AUTHORS WRITE. 





Letters were addressed to many of the most dis- 
tinguished writers in the country, asking whether 
in actual composition it was their custom to use the 
pen, or to record their thoughts through the 
medium of the typewriter or the stenographer. 
The verdict for the typewriter is even greater than 
was anticipated. There are, however, distinguished 
authors who cannot, through long use of the pen, 
bring themselves into harmony with the modern 
method. Only afew employ shorthand in composi- 
tion. Their answers follow :— 

Robert J. Burdette: “I was afraid that the 


‘mechanical operation of fingering the keyboard of 


the typewriter would impede the mental work of 
composition, but at last I bought a Remington No. 
2, and I no longer wear ink on my thumb. I have 
been writing with both hands since March, 1887; I 
am clear out of Miss Orr and Mr. McGurrin— to 
the rear—in speed and accuracy, nevertheless I 
can write far more rapidly with the machine than 
ever I could with the pen. With the gain in speed, 
there is a corresponding loss of fatigue. The 
machine does not weary me; in fact, two years is 
not long enough to wear out the novelty, and I 
rather enjoy it. After mastering the keyboard, 
which is only a matter of a few weeks, the type- 
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writer was no more a machine than the pen. The 
typewriter saves paper, too. I put over 500 words 
where I used to write 250. If a writer uses one, his 
postage account will be reduced on his manuscripts 
fifty per cent.; his writing will be greatly improved, 
and he will have to be careful about his spelling. 
If I had to sell one or the other, I’d sell my desk 
and keep my typewriter.” 

George William Curtis: “ For many years I have 
written all my copy for the press and many public 
addresses with a lead pencil upon a pad of paper of 
convenient size, which I hold in my hand. My 
letters are typewritten from a pencil draft, which I 
preserve asa copy. I never write at a table, except 
to sign my name.” 

Robert Grant: “It has been my custom to use 
the pen in actual composition. It is a very simple 
matter to dictate letters to a stenographer, but I 
should think there are very few: literary people 
who, without practice, would be able to dictate sat- 
isfactorily work of the imagination, although prac- 
tice would doubtless make it less difficult than it 
appears at first.” 

Charles Howard Montague: ‘The plot of what- 
ever I have to write is carefully thought out before 
anything is written; the ideas, in brief, are jotted 
down in shorthand, under the proper heading, 
including the chapter divisions, and, in most cases, 
even the names of the chapters. These notes are 
simply useful for their ideas, and are not transcribed 
in a literal sense. After the story is thoroughly 
laid out, it is dictated to a stenographer. Next 
morning the draft is revised, interlined, and returned 
to the stenographer, who gives me a clean, type- 
written copy. If I were submitting manuscript to 
publishers on chance of acceptance, I should con- 
sider that I had improved that chance about ten 
per cent. by sending it typewritten.” 

Louise Chandler Moulton: “I always use a 
steel pen, and am quite unaccustomed to the type- 
writer.” 

Murat Halstead: “TI find phonography and type- 
writing a great relief and assistance. The matter 
that I dictate for publication requires a good deal 
of revision.” 

Frank R. Stockton: “ All my manuscript work 
is done by dictation to a longhand writer. I should 
much prefer a stenographer, but as I live in the 
country, service of this kind is difficult to obtain.” 

Ella Wheeler Wilcox: “I compose pen in hand 
asarule. I break the points of pencils so rapidly 
that Iam obliged to use a pen. During the last 
few years I have found my penmanship growing 
steadily to the bad, and I have in consequence had 


nearly all my work copied by typewriter — after writ- 
ten — before sending for publication. Were I an 
editor, I should refuse to read a MS. which was not 
typewritten, I think, and any author makes a great 
mistake who sends a manuscript to an editor with- 
out being typed. I have never attempted dictating, 
and do not think I could use a stenographer in 
composition.” 

Marion Harland: “I have a typewriter, and 
make much use of it, but comparatively little in 
original draughts of articles. My daughter studied 
stenography expressly to act as my amanuensis.” 

James Parton: “I must avow that I have no 
other method of writing than the old-fashioned 
way, with pen and ink. I write slowly, and it 
would not be an advantage to me to increase my 
pace. Fast writing cannot be good writing.” 

William H. Rideing: “I invariably use an old- 
fashioned pen in all my work, and am sorry to say 
that I have never been able to adapt myself toa 
stenographer or a typewriter.” 

Edward Eggleston: ‘‘In literary composition I 
use a fountain pen, but my manuscript, which is 
often badly interlined, is generally reduced to 
legibility on a Hammond typewriter by a member 
of my family. I do not dictate easily except in 
correspondence; I need the pen between the 
fingers, such is the force of habit.” 

William T. Adams (“Oliver Optic”): “I wrote 
with a pen till the spring of 1875, when I was 
threatened with pen paralysis. Then. I bought a 
typewriter. Perhaps it was six months before I 
could use a typewriter as mechanically as I used a 
pen, but I have used one nearly fourteen years 
now, and it would have been impossible for me to 
continue my work without one. I have not written 
a book or a story for a paper since 1875 except with 
a machine.” 

Amélie Rives: “I always use pen and ink in 
writing, and never dictate.” 

Bill Nye: “During my brief career as a news- 
paper writer I have so far done all my work in 
longhand, at hotels, in the woods, on trains, steam- 
boats, and anywhere else, so that the habit will be 
hard to overcome; but I look forward with much 
joyful anticipation to the day when I shall be 
thrown more in contact with my family, when the 
lecturer and his audience shall dwell together in 
harmony, and then, with a bright-eyed stenographer 
by my side, I will dictate till I get black in the 
face.” 

A. W. Tourgee: “I have never been able to 
dictate my thoughts successfully to a stenographer, 
though attempted many times. I usually write 
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with pencil or pen; the matter is then copied by 
my typewriter, corrected, and then copied again.” 

R. W. Gilder: “My letters are dictated, but my 
‘original compositions,’ so to speak, whether of 
prose or verse, are still done in the old-fashioned 
handwriting; ‘an ill-favored thing, sir, but mine 
eown.’ As an editor, I have a certain feeling of dis- 
appointment if a MS. is zof in typewriting.” 

Captain Charles King: “‘It is hard to teach an 
old dog new tricks.’ For this reason have I, 
hitherto, clung to the old pen, and spread dismay 
among proof-readers and compositors. But in the 
near future I see prospects of both —the type and 
the shorthand writer.” 

George W. Cable: “I write much of my corre- 
spondence by dictation to a secretary, who writes 
sometimes in short, sometimes in long, hand. My 
literary work I write, without any one’s assistance, 
longhand.” 

George Kennan: “In actual composition I have 
always been accustomed to use a pencil. After 
having given to my thoughts a form of expression 
that satisfies me, which is generally a work that 
takes time and pains, I make a final draft upon a 
typewriter, or give the rough interlined original to a 
typewriter operator to be copied. I have never 
found it practicable to compose and dictate simul- 
taneously.” 

Edgar Fawcett: “I always write my fiction with 
a lead-pencil on white paper, never employing any 
other method. My slips of paper are about twice 
the size of this (9x14), and each one holds about 
one hundred words.” 

Charles A. Dana: “My practice is to dictate 
everything to a stenographer, who writes the matter 
out, after which it is corrected, and sent to the 
printer or to the post-office. It does not happen 
oftener than once a week that I write anything 
with my own hand. This method is not only easier 
in every respect, but the product requires less alter- 
ation and elaboration than when I employ my own 
pen.” 

G. A. Townsend: “I dictate newspaper matter to 
superior stenographers of only the best general 
information and clear habits. They get the matter 
out and leave me free to study and see abroad.” 

Edward Atkinson: “ My correspondence and lit- 
erary work is all dictated, and worked upon the 
typewriter. My impression is that if one can pre- 
pare his work in the intervals of active business, 
and when walking or driving, the actual transference 
of the words to paper for the press may be accom- 
plished by dictation in a way which would be utterly 
impossible by any other method.” 


T. B. Aldrich: “As I always revise my matter, 
sometimes making three or four versions of the 
same sentence, a typewriting machine is not of the 
slightest use to: me, except, indeed, to furnish a 
clean copy of what the pen has already accom- 
plished. In correspondence I often find it con- 
venient to dictate to a stenographer.” 

Margaret Deland: “In my work I use my pen 
altogether; but before I send my MS. to the 
printer I have it typewritten, finding the final cor- 
rection much easier when the story is in type.” 

George Bancroft ( by his private secretary ): “ Mr. 
Bancroft dictates everything to his stenographer. 
He writes little society notes occasionally, and that 
is all.” 

W. D. Howells: “I have,a weak wrist, and I 
use a typewriter whenever I have a passage very 
distinctly in mind, or a bit of plain sailing before 
me, The difficult places I feel my way through 
with a pen.” 

Charles Carleton Coffin: “I have a typewriter 
(Hammond), but find that I cannot do as well in 
composition as with the pen. Possibly, for several 
reasons: because I have fised the pen so long; 


because the mechanical action of the typewriter is 


more fatiguing than the pen. When in my best 
moods I can dictate to a stenographer rapidly, but 
the dictation needs more revision than that from 
the pen.” 

John Boyle O’Reilly : “I have to abide by the old, 
laborious method, — writing with my own hand. I 
have a typewriter, but I cannot ¢Azzk on it—I can 
only copy. I have tried dictation; but it is so odd 
and so easy that I constantly fear I am speaking 
loosely or crudely. If a writer could get a short- 
hand reporter whom he could personally forget, it 
seems to me that no more could be desired. I look 
forward to the phonograph as the greatest boon 
ever given to original thinkers. As described, it 
covers all the wants that I have ever felt for assist- 
ance in rapid composition.” 

John Habberton: “TI use pen or pencil in prefer- 
ence to typewriter, for the noise of the instrument 
disturbs me greatly. Frequently, however, I have 
my manuscript copied by typewriter, and revise it 
afterward.” 

Thomas Wentworth Higginson: “I write always 
with a pen, having tried only the small ($8) type- 
writer, which I did not find very satisfactory. I 
rarely dictate, but often have my MS. copied by a 
typewriter.” 

J. T. Trowbridge uses only the pen. 

Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth: “ With the pen I 
have written over seventy volumes, averaging six 
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hundred pages, besides many short stories. I have 
avoided writers’ cramp by increasing the size of my 
pen and pen-holder from time to time. Now I 
write with a large-sized gold pen, in a large light 
India rubber handle. And I write with great 
rapidity. But for the last three years I have written 
on the Caligraph, which I am using now. The 
typewriter has advantages over the pen, in that it 
employs both hands, and mostly the middle finger 
of both hands, thus making an equal connection 
through the nerves of the arm with the brain and 
spine, and thus perhaps assisting thought.” 

Edmund C. Stedman: “I have hitherto availed 
myself of neither a stenographer nor a typewriter. 
But I am thinking of obtaining a stenographer’s aid 
in the disposition of my very burdensome and in- 
creasing correspondence.” 

Mrs. G. R. Alden ( “ Pansy”): “Ido all my work 
on a Remington.” 

Noah Brooks: “I use the typewriter for actual 
composition in all but the newspaper editorial 
writing that is done at the office. My books were 
written wholly with the aid of the typewriting 
machine. Having been accustomed at one time to 
dictate to a shorthand writer, I found solitude with 
the typewriter far less embarrassing. I work slowly, 
and with many pauses for thinking, but, for all that, 
I am sure that I accomplish more than I ever did 
with a pen.” 

Rossiter Johnson: “For my own work I have 
always used an ordinary steel pen. I am accus- 
tomed to see my way well through a chapter or an 
article before I begin to write it. Generally I can 
see it on the paper, in its various pages and 
paragraphs, while the sheets are still white; and I 
never write the first word of a sentence without 
having it all in my mind, even to the punctuation, 
which I put in as I go along. I never make a 
second copy, even of a single page.”’ 

Sidney Luska: “I do all my writing with a pen ; 
but I have no doubt that a typewriting machine 
must be a great luxury.” 

Mrs. S. P. McLean Greene: “Not pursuing a 
strictly literary life,—and travelling much and 
writing infrequently and irregularly as I do, —I have 
never employed the use of the typewriter.” 

Arlo Bates: “I have always written with the 
pen until this winter, and should have done so all 
my life had I been able. I have suffered, however, 
with writers’ paralysis, which affected even my left 
arm after I had taken the trouble to learn to write 
with that. I cannot say that I am fond of the 
work of a typewriter, but I have been using one now 
for some months, and do not see how I should be 


able to get along without it. Although I feel that 
writing by machinery should be all wrong, I find it 
quite the reverse.” 

Thomas N. Page: “I use the typewriter in my 
professional work (that is, my ‘law work’), but use 
a pen in my literary work, or more generally a pencil, 
as writing is physically painful to me. This I have, 
copied. In warm weather I find the typewriter 
much less exhausting than writing with the pen, and 
employ it almost exclusively for office work.” 

Ellen Olney Kirk (“‘ Henry Hayes”): “I use 
only a pen, — my own pen.” — S. B. Phillips, in the , 
Phonographic World. 


SUCCESS IN FICTION. 


It is much against the tenets and theories of 
this age to consider anything as accidental, or to 
allow that any result is not to be accounted for ; 
but as we cannot lay down any law by which suc- 
cessful poetry is to be evolved, neither is there any 
way of attaining by effort of will, or guidance of 
rules, or following of example, success in fiction. 
It depends upon a hundred fluctuating things,— 
upon the changes of fashion and public taste, 
upon accidental circumstance, upon what often 
seems a mere caprice and chance of popularity, in 
so far as it does not depend upon the particular 
genius of the writer. Many books have been 
successful which have had little admixture of this 
latter element; and, though I must believe that 
nothing in which there is individual genius is ever 
entirely without its effect, this effect is often much 
inferior, in extent at least, to that of works which 
have no genius at all. 

We have one rule which may be established as a 
fundamental principle. It is in “ Alton Locke,” I 
think, that the poet meditates a romance of the 
South Sea Islands, and is peremptorily bidden by 
his friend and adviser to write of what he knows, 
and not of that which he has no means of knowing. 
It is an exceedingly safe rule, but even this is not 
without its contradictions. Anthony Trollope, who, 
though he has been overshadowed by greater 
writers, is one of the most admirable chroniclers of 
English life that ever existed, made his reputation 
by his sketches of ecclesiastical circles and of the 
society of a cathedral town. I remember to have 
myself firmly believed for many years that he 
was the son of a clergyman, brought up in Barches- 
ter, and had naturally acquired his knowledge in 
that way. But, as a matter of fact, Barchester was 
as completely evolved from his imagination as if it 
had been fairyland, and he had no real acquaint- 
ance at all with clerical life. If I may cite my own 
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small experience among such names, I might add 
that I myself got credit for much acquaintance with 
the ways of English dissenters, of which I really 
knew nothing at all, save in a solitary gleam of 
reflection from another phase of society. It is very 
well known that Miss Martineau had never been in 
Norway, and knew nothing more of that ‘country 
than could be gleaned from books, when she wrote 
the delightful “ Feats on the Fiord,” which seems 
(to the ignorant, at least) so full of local color. 
Therefore, even this simple fundamental principle 
does not always hold. Butit is in general a safe one. 

I might add, I think with still greater force, that 
one very distinct element of success in fiction is 


having something to say. To write a story because , 


it is supposed to be the most ready and easy way 
of making money by writing is a determination 
which; by dint of genius and good luck, may be suc- 
cessfully carried out. But it is never a likely way 
of success. I have given foolishly such advice in my 
day, as no doubt many other writers must have done, 
suggesting, “ Why not write a story?” to hopeless 
young aspirants in poetry or other forms of litera- 
ture, — hapless souls, who think all their difficulties 
will be over if an experienced author will but take 


them in hand, I have received with compunction 


and misgivings the enthusiastic thanks of my vic- 
tim, who has forthwith begun to write the story 
which was the easiest way of opening the gates of 


the Temple of Fame. I have in some cases had 
the painful task of negotiating with a publisher 
for the bringing out of the production, which, in 
the meantime, it has been my fate to criticise, sug- 
gesting corrections, sometimes too anxiously, too 
docilely, carried out. And when failure has been 
the result, as was to be expected, I have felt the 
look of the disappointed go to my heart. “ Why 
did you tell me to do it ?” was in the troubled eyes. 
And what reply could there be to such a question? 
Other writers of fiction, however, do not agree with 
me on this subject. Mr. James Payn offers litera- 
ture (if not specially fiction ) as a handy profession 
to any new-comer. Mr. Walter Besant thinks that 
the art may be taught, and that a great deal is to 
be done by note-books and special studies. I 
respect the opinion of these gentlemen, but I do 
not agree with them. In every communication 
between the literary person and the public, the chief 
necessity seems to me to be that the former should 
have something to say, —not necessarily a moral 
lesson, nor anything of an instructive kind, but at 
least his story, something that has been in him 
before he had ever thought of making fame or 
money by it. 


Sometimes a man, still more often a woman, will 
have but one thing to say; and when that is said, — 
which, perhaps, may be done most successfully 
under a kind of inspiration, — will go on for years 
on the strength of it, repeating and watering down 
the one real impulse, which is, of course, a sad 
and regrettable consequence. In such a case, the 
“single speech” is generally an outburst of feeling, 
not an impulse of imagination. 

These two things are the only foundations of 
success in fiction with which I am acquainted: to 
know what you pretend to expound to the rest of 
the world; and to have something to say, — not to 
make an effort to say something by laborious study 
of life and characters unknown. What is best is: 
to have that spontaneous, sympathetic understand- 
ing more or less of all humanity and every human 
thought and feeling, which made Shakespeare, and! 
which, in many gradations, and dilutions, makes all 
true romancists, and all the best historians, preach- 
ers, and teachers of men; that invaluable power of 
putting one’s self in another’s place, seeing with 
his eyes, feeling through his heart, which is at once 
the highest moral influence and the very essence 
of genius. But this is a thing which cannot be 
learned or acquired, at least in literature. When 
it exists in concert with any grace or power of 
expression, any experience or knowledge of the 
world, it is the fullest endowment that the novelist 
can desire. 

I have, for my ewn part, no faith in the note- 
book. If a young writer cannot divine what is 
likely to be said in a drawing-room after dinner, or 
in any other congregation of the personages whose 
very existence is due to his imagination, no number 
of actual conversations put down in a note-book 
will help him, and he had much better give up the 
art of fiction at once. His business is not to report 
what actual people have said, which is an odious 
sort of eavesdropping, however unimportant the 
talk may be, but to give an ideal representation of 
what people in certain circumstances would be 
likely to say, leaving out the repetitions, the point- 
less remarks, the meaningless digressions with. 
which most of us actually dilute our conversation. 
His course of study, so far as study can benefit 
him in an art which is not to be taught, should be 
entirely of an ideal kind. He should work out 
within himself the problems of humanity as they 
lie around him, imagining with all the fervor and 
simplicity of sympathetic thought how a certain 
group of human creatures would conduct them- 
selves in this or that emergency, how they would be 
likely to think, and act, and speak ; what effect upon 
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the mind a sudden adversity, a sudden prosperity, 
would have; how a man or a woman wronged 
would stand in the face of fate, whether courage- 
ously or miserably, overcoming or being overcome. 
He would examine how men are affected by circum- 
stances, and with what subtle strangeness their 
minds work, making new paths wherever the old 
are blocked up. No doubt, he would naturally think 
it out in the first place from what he himself would 
do, but the study would soon branch out into other 
lines, and,—half imagination, half knowledge, — 
would, by means of thinking what other human 
creatures of his own acquaintance would do, furnish 
him with the true, and, I think, the only legitimate 
aid which individual circumstances or existing 
characters ought to be allowed to give. —JZ. O. W. 
Oliphant, in The Forum for May. 





ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S METHODS. 


I had arranged a system of task work for myself, 
which I would strongly recommend to those who 
feel as I have felt, that labor, when not made ab- 
solutely obligatory by the circumstances of the 
hour, should never be allowed to become spasmodic. 
-.. When I have commenced a new bodk, I 
have always prepared a diary, divided into weeks, 
and carried it on for the period which I have 
allowed myself for the completion of the work. In 
this I have entered, day by day, the number of pages 
I have written, so that if at any time I have slipped 
into idleness for a day or two, the record of that 
idleness has been there, staring me in the face, and 
demanding of me increased labor, so that the de- 
ficiency might be supplied. According to the circum- 
stances of the time, I have allotted myself so many 
pages aweek. The average number has been about 
forty, two hundred and fifty words to a page. 

I have been told that such appliances are beneath 
the notice of a man of genius. I have never fancied 
myself to be a man of genius, but had I been so, I 
think I might well have subjected myself to these 
trammels. Nothing, surely, is so potent as a law 
that may not be disobeyed. It has the force of the 
water-drop that hollows the stone. A small daily 
task, if it be really daily, will beat the labors of a 
spasmodic Hercules. 

There are those who would be ashamed to sub- 
ject themselves to such a, taskmaster [as the little 
diary], and who think that the man who works 
with his imagination should allow himself to wait 
till— inspiration moves him. When I have heard 
such doctrine preached, I have hardly been able to 
repress my scorn. To me it would not be more 


absurd if the shoemaker were to wait for inspira- 
tion, or the tallow-chandler for the divine moment 
of melting. If the man whose business it is to 
write has eaten too many good things, or has drunk 
too much, or smoked too many cigars, then his 
condition may be unfavorable for work ; but so will 
be the ‘condition of a shoemaker who has been 
similarly imprudent. Mens sana in corpore sano. 
The author wants that, as does every other work- 
man, — that and a habit of industry. 

My own experience tells me that a man can 
always do the work for which his brain is fitted if 
he will give himself the habit of regarding his work 
as a normal condition of his life. I therefore ven- 
ture to advise young men who look forward to 
authorship as the business of their lives, even when 
they propose that that authorship shall be of the 
highest class known, to avoid enthusiastic rushes 
with their pens, and to seat themselves at their 
desks day by day, as though they were lawyers’ 
clerks; and so let them sit until the allotted task 
shall be accomplished. — Anthony Trollope’s “ Auto- 
biography.” e 

THE HERO IN FICTION. 


Sometimes a nightmarish sensation comes over 
me that I am living somebody else’s life, —that I 
am repeating with a helpless, hideous regularity 
the thoughts and deeds, the blunders and successes, 
of some creature that lived ages ago. If heroes 
of fiction were endowed with the power of sensa- 
tion, they would, no doubt, be oppressed with a 
similar consciousness of preéxistence. For most 
of them have not only their prototypes, but their 
exact counterparts, in the ages of the past. 

The oldest hero, as well as the newest (if we 
except the very latest development), is the man 
who looms a head above all the people. It is the 
king, the chieftain, the demi-god, whose strength, 
and prowess, and beauty, physical or moral, thrill 
the soul, and kindle, by admiring sympathy, the 
heroic possibilities in our own hearts. Each nation 
sees its own ideal in this type, and modifies it in 
accordance with its character. 

Sigfrid in the “Nibelungen Lied” is, perhaps, 
the completest general embodiment of the Ger- 
manic hero. As an heroic type, he recurs with 
slight modifications in a number of the Norse Sagas; 
and he has been, and is, the hero of innumerable 
English, German, and Scandinavian novels. In 
fact, the romantic school of fiction knows scarcely 
any other style of hero; and is forced, in order to 
excite admiration, to repeat the Sigfrid type, more 
or less disguised, ad infinitum. Take the heroes of 
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Walter Scott’s novels, one by one (conspicuously 
Ivanhoe ), and what are they but pale reflections of 
the general Germanic ideal? ‘Tremendously brave, 
surpassingly strong, extravagantly virtuous, pur- 
sued by hostile powers which threaten to over- 
whelm them, but over which they ultimately tri- 
umph, —is not that a fair description of the usual 
hero of romanticism? Whether he wears doublet 
or hose, or frock-coat and trousers, he is always 
the same fellow at heart, and he rarely fails to win, 
as the prize of his valor, his female counterpart, 
for whose sake he breaks many a lance in life’s 
perilous tourney. In Mr. Marion Crawford’s 
novels, “Mr. Isaacs” and “ Dr. Claudius,” I re- 
cently renewed my acquaintance with the Sigfrid type 
in a modernized guise, and in Cooper’s “ Leather- 
Stocking Tales” he is perpetually recurring. 

Another type of the romantic hero is represented 
by the fairy tale of the Poor Boy who kills the 
Ogre and marries the beautiful Princess. Boots, 
he used to be called in the English fairy-tale, and 
in the Norwegian he is called Ashiepattle. Dickens 
is very fond of this Ashiepattle style of hero, and 
has used him with success in “ Dombey and Son,” 
“David Copperfield,” and many other romances. 
Daudet has him in “Le Nabab,” but, though he 
gets his Princess, he has to content himself without 
half the kingdom. In fact, the modern novelists, 
since the death of Dumas /ére, are no longer so 
lavish of kingdoms, and sometimes, from sheer 
malice, pursue Ashiepattle and his Princess beyond 
the honey-moon, and broadly hint that they did not 
“live happily ever afterward.” But that is so repre- 
hensible that I wish it could be forbidden by an act 
of Congress, or that a tax might be levied (it is 
such an easy thing to get a tax levied and so hard 
to get one removed ) on every novel that does not 
end happily. 

In the American novel, the Ashiepattle hero is 
very popular under the guise of the self-made man. 
A type of hero which is happily rare in American 
fiction is what Rousseau calls “the grand and 
virtuous criminal,” whom Bulwer domesticated in 
English literature in “ Eugene Aram.” The Prob- 
lematic Character, which Goethe sketched and 
Spielhagen elaborately studied, is essentially the 
same type, and has yet an enormous vogue in the 
German novel. 

It will be observed that the heroes I have so far 
described have one thing in common. They are all 
heroic. They loom a head above all the people. 
The latest development of the novel breaks with 
this tradition. It really abolishes the hero. It has, 
to be sure, a central character about whom the 


events group themselves; but this central character 
founds his claim upon the reader’s interest, not 
upon any exceptional brilliancy or attraction, but 
upon his typical capacity, as representing a large 
class of his fellow-men. This is the great and 
radical change which the so-called realistic school 
of fiction has inaugurated, and it is fraught with 
momentous consequences. The novel, as soon as 
it sets itself so serious an aim, is no longer an 
irresponsible play of fancy, however brilliant, but 
acquires an historical importance in relation to the 
age to which it belongs. The Germans are never 
weary of emphasizing what they call de kulturge- 
schichtliche Bedeutung des Romans; and it repre- 
sents to me the final test by which a novelist is to 
be judged. Thackeray, for instance, is, to my mind, 
a far greater novelist than Dickens, because he has, 
to a large extent, chronicled the manners, speech, 
and sentiments of England during his own day. 
The future historian who should undertake to 
reconstruct the Victorian England from the 
romances of Dickens might with equal profit study 
“ Alice Behind the Looking-Glass.” 

Any observant reader will have noticed, as a 
further evidence of the evolution of fiction, that the 
hero of the modern novel is no longer a gentleman 
of leisure, whose sole business in life is to make love 
and run into debt. The merchant, the editor, the 
farmer, and even the reporter, and the clerk, and the 
farm-hand, are now attracting the attention of the 
novelist, and they are being portrayed not only in 
their leisure hours, but at their labor. The American 
people has probably less leisure than any other 
nation under the sun, and its novelists, if they aim 
at realism, must acquire the art of converting the 
National industries into literary material. Mr. 
Howells has made an admirable beginning in this 
direction in “ The Rise of Silas Lapham.” There 
is not another American novelist who has portrayed 
so faithfully two such types of our National life as 
Silas Lapham and Bartley Hubbard. Mr. James 
does not know the country well enough to achieve 
anything so vital in the way of American portrai- 
ture, and each new book which he puts forth shows 
a further alienation from his nationality. Never- 
theless, these two novelists, each within his own 
sphere and limitations, represent the latest evolution 
of realistic fiction. Their unheroic heroes are, as a 
rule, social types ; and if (as I devoutly hope ) long 
lives and unimpaired vigor be granted them, they 
may leave behind them a National portrait-gallery 
which will repay the study of the future historian. 
— Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen, in the North American 
Review for May. 
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Any one who will send in five new subscrib- 
ers for THE AUTHOR, with five dollars, may 
have THE WRITER for one year free. 





Friends of THE AUTHOR are requested to 
send to the publisher the names of persons who 
would be likely to be interested in the maga- 
zine. 


Readers of THE AUTHOR are invited to con- 
tribute short articles on practical topics of 
interest to literary workers; to send to the editor 
information about authors and their work, for 
publication in the department of “ News and 
Notes ”; and to contribute either questions or 
answers to the department of “ Queries,” which 
is altogether in the hands of readers of the 
magazine. 

It is hard for editors to please everybody. 
One conscientious member of the craft writes, 
in a personal letter: “I sometimes think that 
an editor who reads all manuscripts conscien- 


tiously, with the consequent delay of the manu- 
script in his possession, creates more dissatis- 
faction in the minds of his contributors than 
the editor who sends back manuscript without 
examination. It takes a skilful editor to know 
which manuscripts to skip. 


The newspapers do not print all the bad 
English. A correspondent of the Detroit Free 
Press,in complimenting that paper for its criti- 
cism of the phrase, “Rev. Jones,” says: “I 
have noticed this newspaper barbarity twice in 
the Chautauguan, whose editor, a doctor of 
divinity, ought not, one would think, to allow it. 
Still worse, it is in the May Homiletic Review, 
in an article from the land of universities. A 
similar barbarism, though less common, is per- 
petrated by Donn Piatt (or some one else ), who 
speaks of ‘Hon. Donnelly,’ in Belford's 
Magazine.” 


In one of his recent letters William J. Bok 
makes the dangerous assertion that “violet ink 
is now becoming distinctly the author’s ink,” 
and mentions Whittier, Howells, Julian Haw- 
thorne, Charles Dudley Warner, Mrs. Custer, 
Augusta Evans Wilson, and “Grace Green- 
wood ” as writers who prefer to use it. It is 
to be hoped that aspiring authors will not rush 
to buy violet ink by the quart all at once. 
Though some authors may like it, editors do 
not, and a manuscript delicately written in pale 
violet gets scant courtesy from them. Good 
black ink and white or brown paper do not 
tire the eyes, and authors who wish to please 
editors will use nothing else, — unless it may 
be the typewriter. 





BOOK-BORROWERS. 


I was pleased with the solid truth put into 
J. W. Dean’s article, entitled “The Book- 
Borrower,” in the April number of THE AUTHOR. 
He ought to have said in conclusion that the 
greatest book-borrowers are those who consider 
books of the least consequence and give them 
least care. As a rule, in most cases they are 
book-destroyers. “It is only a book,” — they 
say, — borrowed at that, and who cares. Such 
irresponsible fiends ought to be annihilated ! 

Mr. Dean’s remarks concerning “books and 
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bonds” moves me to tell the readers of THE 
AUTHOR how I fix these conscienceless friends, 
and the more so because my rule for dealing 
with them, having worked well, is possibly of 
sufficient interest to be sent “around doing 
good.” 

It was my lot to be the child of a Western 
pioneer, and to live in out-of-the-way places, 
where there were few books in any household, 
and no public libraries. Books came slowly at 
first, and alas! they did not “come to stay.” 
The book-borrower was abroad in the land in 
those days, as he is now. And after the founda- 
tion of one or two libraries had been destroyed 
by those who either mutilated past recognition, 
or never returned the books they took, I had 
the following healthy sentence printed on slips 
in fair, bold-faced type, and pasted on the in- 
side cover of every book I bought : — 


N. B.—({G@ These Books are not for sale. They 
are not tolend. I bought them for my family —NOT 
. my friends. E. G. D. HOLDEN. 


By a rigid adherence to this rule, I have 
accumulated a library of several thousand vol- 
umes, filling the largest room in my house. 
They represent quite a bit of hard-earned 
money ; and while I will not sell or lend, every- 
body, and his wife, understands that he is wel- 
come at my “workshop” whenever desirous of 
looking up matter not to be found elsewhere. 
If any absent-minded visitor dares a proposi- 
tion to carry one of my treasures away, I point 
with pride to the legend on the inside of the 
front cover: “ There is my answer.” 

If they do not like it, that is no affair of 
mine, for no one has a right to the earth with a 
fence round it, unless he is willing to split the 
rails! I am no “old curmudgeon.” I have 
given away hundreds of books, and am not 
done with that sort o’ thing yet, but I never sell, 
and I never lend! E.G. D. Holden. 


Granp Rapips, Mich. 
ie 


QUERIES. 


{ Readers of THz AuTHOoR are invited to answer questions 
asked in this department. Replies should be brief and to the 
point, and they should always mention the number of the ques- 
tion answered. ] 


No. 23. — Will some one give me the size and 
price of some good rhyming dictionary, and tell me 


where I can buy it? I see Walker’s recommended, 

but I am unable to obtain it here. I should like 

one, if obtainable, separate from a regular cumber- 

some pronouncing dictionary. H. H. W. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


No. 24.— Will some reader of THE AUTHOR 
please describe the method of oiling tissue paper 
for manifolding on the type-writer ? W. G. T. 

WILLIAMSPORT, Penn. 


No. 25.— Will some of the readers of THE 
AUTHOR give me a list of papers which make a 
practice of paying for the poetry they accept? 

J. W. M. 

Cuariton, Iowa. 


No. 26.— Where can one get the best informa- 
tion regarding the laws that govern authors in 
writing poetry ? Bat. 

Kennett, Penn. 

No. 27.— Is there any work on The Art of 


Style: and, more especially, oratorical style? 
R. D. 
Councit Grove, Kan. 


No. 28. — What is the best single-volume work 
on the use of exceptional words in our language, — 
such words as “that—which,” “ never —ever,” 
“ shall — wili,” and the like? I name the words 
simply that you may know what I am after. 
“ Latham’s Hand-book of the English Language” 
comes nearest to what I want, and then I am not 
very near. It should be more exhaustive and 
thorough, and without the almost useless etymology 
of that book. S. W. N. 

Battimorg, Md. 


No. 29.—Is there any German edition of the 
“Mother Goose Melodies”? Have any of the 
“ Melodies ” ever been translated ? E. S. R. 

Aurora, Ind. 


No. 30. — Convincing statements in THE WRITER 
and other periodicals of the speedy and substantial 
recognition awaiting the good short-story writer 
have encouraged me to turn from facts to fiction. 
In the past six months I have written four short 
stories. Each embodied a purpose, and was the 
result of much thought and study. The shortest 
was accepted by the leading young people’s maga- 
zine of the country. For this I received five dol- 
lars. Another found its way into one of the highest 
standard literary syndicates. It made five columns 
of ordinary newspaper type. My remuneration for 
the same was the princely sum of fifteen dollars! 
The other two stories, after being “returned with 

-thanks” by a magazine and a syndicate, respect- 
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ively, were published by a leading journal at regular 
correspondence rate, six dollars a column. The 
four stories brought me less than fifty dollars. 
Does not the fact that they were accepted by high 
literary authorities substantiate their merit? If so, 
were they paid according to their deserts ? 
L. R. M. 
Cotumpsus, Ohio. 


QUERIES ANSWERED. 


No. 21.— There is probably no book more help- 
ful to writers of verse than “The Science of Eng- 
lish Verse,” by Sidney Lanier; the work of a true 
poet, and in no sense a rhyming dictionary. C. P.s. 

Batimorg, Md. 


No. 22.— The Baker and Taylor Co., New York, 
publish an edition of Todd’s “Index Rerum,” re- 
vised and enlarged by Rev. J. M. Hubbard. It isa 
quarto volume, half leather, and most booksellers 
will order it for anybody for $1.85 or $1.90. 

T. W. C. 

PHILADELPHIA, Penn, 


No. 22.— There are two Indexes published 
which are improvements on Todd’s, viz.: Burr’s 
and Patterson’s. The latter is the best. It calls for 
the lettering of shelves and numbering of books 
and periodicals as matters of expediency. This 
classification covers all classes of literature. Now 
suppose you wish to make a reference to “ Social 
Science.” The lower five inches of the book pre- 
sent an alphabetical index in two columns. With 
your thumb you turn to “S,” and there find sub- 
division side-clippings as follows: Sa, Sc, Se, Sh, Si, 
Sk, Sn, So, Sp, Sq, St, Su, Sw, Sy. Turning to 
“Sc,” we find the two pages before us divided by 
the alphabet into six parts. We could write 
“Science” anywhere, but the modifier, “ Social,” 
comes under R S T in the middle of the second 
page, and it facilitates reference to write it there. 
So we write “ Social Science ” aks These refer- 
ences mean, Section of Library, I; Shelf, K; Book, 
pamphlet, etc., 4; page 40; paragraph c to para- 
graph f. The rest of a ten-inch page is ruled for 
such references. The book is published by C. 
Venton Patterson & Co., Rochester, N. Y., for 
$7.50. R. D. 

Councit Grove, Kan. 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT WRITERS. 





Arnold. — Few people ever think of Sir Edwin 
Arnold as the editor of one of the most powerful 
newspapers on the globe, —the London Daily Tele- 


graph, — but every cultivated man knows him by his 
books, particularly the “Light of Asia.” “And 
yet,” Sir Edwin says, “the hardest work of my life 
has been done on a daily newspaper. I have writ- 
ten more than 8,000 editorials.” Sir Edwin Armold 
is generally spoken of among newspaper people in 
London as the editor of the Ze/egraph, but he is in 
no sense the editor as we understand the term in 
America. The 7Ze/egraph office is the last place in 
the world to look for Sir Edwin, though his mes- 
senger comes there nearly every day with copy, and 
takes away letters addressed to him. He works at 
home and in his club. His friends say he is a 
model of systematic labor. He can always be 
depended upon for a certain amount of copy within 
a certain time. His articles are never signed under 
any circumstances, but the regular readers of the 
paper know them well enough. Twenty years ago, 
when Sir Edwin’s poetic and very bombastic edi- 
torials were introduced as an innovation in British 
journalism, it was the fashion to laugh at them. 
But they have aided materially in making the cir- 
culation and the reputation of the paper with which 
Sir Edwin is identified, and they have raised him 
from the post of the editorial writer to nominal 
editor-in-chief. — St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


Bancroft. —I saw a most interesting letter re- 
cently from the venerable George Bancroft, in 
which the historian gave some hints to literary 
workers that are worth printing. The letter was 
written to a young author who had asked Mr, Ban- 
croft the secret of his long life. In the course of 
this letter the historian says: “ Writing at night, 
and sometimes into the early hours of the morning, 
is very injurious. I have tried it, and become con- 
vinced. My practice is to work slowly, but to ac- 
complish something every day. I very seldom aver- 
age more than three hundred words a day, and a 
few letters, and this is generally done before nine 
o’clock in the morning. Ten o’clock every even- 
ing finds me in bed, and six o’clock each morning I 
am at my desk. No man whose profession or 
duties demand considerable mental work should 
allow himself less than seven hours’ sleep, and if he 
occasionally takes eight or nine, the overdose will 
have no serious effect. There are persons, I know, 
who will tell you that they can, and have, per- 
formed what seemed to them their best work by 
gas or lamp light. Why do they say so? Simply 
because they have never tasted the sweets. of the 
early morning hours. Noone can understand the 
inspiration which the first hours of the morning 
bring to his literary work until he has been under 
its influence. What out-door exercise do I recom- 
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mend? Healthy exercise of all kinds. With me 
the saddle is a source of the most thorough delight, 
and to my daily indulgence of a long-distance gal- 
lop I attribute much of the good health which now 
allows me to perform my work with a clear brain 
and a steady hand.” — William }. Bok’s Syndicate 
Letter. 


Dodge. — Gail Hamilton, whose real name is 
Miss Mary A. Dodge, prepares her manuscript for 
the press on odd scraps of paper, with a stub pen. 
One of her recent articles, which I saw before it 
went to the printer, was entirely written on the 
inside blank pages of old envelopes, which she had 
cut open and saved. Friends who send her letters 
of which one sheet is left clean furnish her with 
a large amount of her writing material. Miss 
Dodge’s handwriting is a bold, round, masculine 
type, and no one would suspect that it was pro- 
duced by a woman. — Letter in Salt Lake Tribune. 


Howells. — William Dean Howells is getting to 
be a familiar figure in New York streets nowadays, 
—not in those busy ones which he calls “ glaring” 
and “gay,”— but in the quiet, unfrequented thor- 
oughfares that lie about the sides of Harlem and 
in those tangled roads which have crystallized into 
streets over in the old Ninth Ward. Here in the 
quiet of the spring afternoons he strolls with his 
daughter, a tall Boston-looking girl, his constant 
companion. His face has grown a trifle too stout 
to suit the critical appreciation of those who have 
formed an ideal from his novels, and the moustache, 
which droops over a sensitive mouth, is more than 
half gray. He wears eye-glasses that jingle in his 
hand when he talks and betray just the least ner- 
vousness. Away off in the quiet that lies about 
Stuyvesant Park he has found a home, — away from 
the flashing rumble of elevated roads, — and here 
he writes his novels, and communes with the 
“women folks ” of his family and their visitors. — 
New York World. 

Lathrop. — “I find the quiet of the country abso- 
lutely necessary to my literary work,” said George 
Parsons Lathrop recently. “TI live at New London, 
and run into New York only occasionally. I sail 
for Europe on May 15, and am finishing a novel 
before I go. Itis to differ from anything I have 
ever done, and deals with some interesting phases 
of operations on the Produce Exchange. The real 
groundwork of the book is, however, a satire on 
capital punishment. I have copyrighted the title 
for it, which will be announced in good time. 
Speaking of protecting books by copyright reminds 
me of many interesting curiosities of the law. For 
instance, aman might make some money by copy- 


righting the titles of books he had no intention o 
writing. There is no limit to the number of copy- 
rights to be granted to any one person. All that is 
necessary is to send down to the librarian of Con- 
gress a title with a fee of fifty cents or one dollar, 
and that gives the person so sending the right to 
that title for all time. I recently had an expe- 
rience in that connection. Several years ago I 
thought about a title for a book I had stored away 
in my fancy, but I did not think of copyrighting it, 
because I was not yet ready to write the book. 
Only a week ago, I found to my surprise that a 
friend of mine had copyrighted my title so nearly 
that mine would be an infringement upon his if I 
sent itdown. He will, therefore, go on writing his 
book and get the benefit of my title, which, by the 
way, is a very important thing in the production of 
anovel. I think that the law ought to be changed 
so that a person would be obliged to finish the 
book within a certain specified time or lose the 
copyright to his title." —Cincinnati Times-Star. 
Stoddard. — An old man who comes slowly down 
the steps of the Century Club, holding on tight to 
the railings, and making sure of a foothold, is 
Richard Henry Stoddard, the poet. He wears big 
blue-glass goggles over his eyes, and his face is thin, 
and gives evidence of much suffering. He is just 
recovered from a painful operation performed on 
his eyes, and, while he can hardly see a yard in front 
of him, is as cheerful and courtly as a knight of old. 
For thirty years he has been a familiar figure in the 
literary and club life of New York. In his young 
days he was a dandy, with all that the word implies. 
He is not tall, but his figure is well knit, and 
although Father Time has laid his hand heavily on 
him, his muscles are still as stout as whipcords. In 
his young days, as all the world knows, he was a 
blacksmith, and turning from the anvil to the muses 
was as easy for him as for the chrysalis to develop 
into the butterfly. He is one of the best-known 
members of the famous Century Club, and usually 
spends his evenings there. Although almost entirely 
incapacitated for work during the past few months, 
he has managed to do a great deal of writing with 
the aid of a secretary, and his little poems are just 
as charming when dictated as when penned in his 
own round, bold hand. When in good health he is 
daily seen in Newspaper Row and mingles freely 
with the younger literary men who are rapidly 
elbowing their way to the front. In his home in 
Sixteenth street he is as gracious as a king among 
his subjects, and his wife is as lovely a woman and 
as agreeable a companion as there is in the length 
and breadth of Gotham town. There is no private 
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house in New York, perhaps, that contains so many 
books and magazines. They are stored in the 
hallways, in the parlors, in the library, in the ex- 
tension, in the bedroom, and even in the attic, and 
are on all sorts of subjects, and have come from all 
sorts of authors. A great many of them contain 
the autographs of their writers, and are doubly 
valuable on that account. “I am beginning to feel 
like myself again,” Mr. Stoddard says, “and as soon 
asI can discard these blue spectacles and get out 
into the open air for a walk I shall be as good as 
ever.” He is cheerful in suffering, and he looks 
with a kindly heart on the thousands of poetic 
effusions that are sent to him from all over the 
country. He has had the unenviable reputation of 
having said some hard things.against the younger 
school of poets, and has made a great many 
enemies on that account, but in the main the best 
literary men in this New York say that he is a very 
fair and there is no better judge of a piece of verse 
than he. — Philadelphia Times. 





LITERARY NEWS AND NOTES. 


The New England Woman’s Club will observe 
the seventieth birthday anniversary of Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, which occurs May 27. 

Charles H. Hoyt, author of “The Rag Baby,” 
“A Parlor Match,” and other farces, is prepar- 
ing for Lippincott’s Magazine an article upon the 
artistic merits of farce comedy. 

The . Photographic Times, of New York, for 
April 5 tells of a prize worth $200 offered by the 
executive committee of the Photographers’ Associa- 
tion of America for three plain photographs illus- 
trating Longfellow’s “ Evangeline.” 

Madame Ragozin, the distinguished Orientalist, 
has a ranche at San Antonio, Texas, where she 
passes a great part of her time. She is a member 
of nearly a dozen learned societies of America and 
She is a Russian by birth. 

Joaquin Miller was appointed by Governor 
Waterman, of California, a member of the State 
Board of Forestry, but he declined to accept the 
commission. He is living at Oakland, Calif. 

The Art Amateur completed its tenth year with 
the May number, which is one of exceptional inter- 
est. The colored plates are a superb study of 
“ Tulips,” by Victor Dangon, and a charming fern 
decoration in green and.gold for a tea service, 
which china painters will find easy to execute. The 
Art Amateur is published by Montague Marks, 23 
Union square, New York City. 


Europe. 


D. C. Heath & Co. will soon publish the “ Public 
School Music Course,” by Charles E. Whiting, 
formerly teacher of music in the Boston public 
schools. 

A second collection of poems by Dr. S. Weir 
Mitchell, of Philadelphia, is soon to be brought out. 
The volume will be called “The Cup of Youth.” 


Porter & Coates have published “ Psychology as 
a Natural Science, Applied to the Solution of 
Occult Psychic Phenomena,” by C. G. Raue, M. D.; 
and “ Readings in Church History,” by Rev. James 
S. Stone, D. D., rector of Grace Church, Phila- 
delphia. 

There are now six newspapers published in 
Iceland. 

Sarah C. Woolsey, whom readers know better as 
Susan Coolidge, will publish in the autumn, through 
Roberts Brothers, a new volume of poems entitled 
“A Few More Verses.” 


An illustrated monthly magazine devoted to lit- 
erature and music is announced as about to be 
started in Savannah, with the title of Zhe Old 
Homestead. 

Edgar Fawcett’s next 
* Solarion.” 

In the Memorial Day number of the /udependent 
will be printed a page poem, by Henry Willard 
Austin, entitled “ Fredericksburg, ’62.” 


novel will be called 


Eugene M. Camp, of Philadelphia, hopes to issue 
in September the first number of his new juvenile 
weekly, Santa Claus. 

The Judge Publishing Company has nearly fin- 
ished its eight-story building at Fifth avenue and 
Sixteenth street, New York. 


Master Richard O. Howard, of Colorado Springs, 
Colo., is the youngest editor in the United 
States. His paper is a weekly called the Svar, 
and he began it as a monthly, in Chicago, when he 
was only ten years old. He will be twelve years 
old July 26, 1889. He says: “I could set type 
when I was seven years old. Ido my own solicit- 
ing, keep my own books, set most of my reading 
type, and run off my papers. I collect my own ac- 
counts, pay my own bills, and buy my own clothes. 
I claim the Star to be the smallest paper in Amer- 
ica, and that I am the youngest editor who prints 
a regular weekly newspaper and does his own work. 
I am not running it for fun or in the interest of 
charity, but for the money there is in it, and I man- 
age to pay my own way. Iam in the fourth grade 
of the high school.” 
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Louise Imogen Guiney, herself an experienced 
pedestrian, has a lively article about “ Walking ” in 
the May Wide Awake. 

Ginn & Company have published a valuable 
“Handbook of Rhetorical Analysis,” by Professor 
John F. Genung, of Amherst College. 

A little Episcopal chapel, built in memory of Paul 
H. Hayne, has just been dedicated in Georgia. It 
stands within sight of the cottage wherein the poet 
spent his last years. 

The Commonwealth, published at Denver, Colo., 
has issued its third number, which does not look so 
amateurish as the two numbers that have preceded 
it. 

Robert Clarke & Co.,. Cincinnati, will issue 
shortly “The Jew in English Fiction,” by Rabbi 
David Philipson, D.D. The author considers the 
question, whether it is legitimate to use the Jewish 
character in works of fiction, and if so, to what 
extent. 5 

The Chicago Inter-Ocean prints this “literary 
note”: “Freight on books from the East to San 
Francisco is $4.20 per 100 pounds.” 

Thomas Nast is drawing cartoons for America 
(Chicago) and for the Sax Francisco Examiner. 

The Popular Science Monthly for June will have 
two articles on ‘‘ Agnosticism,”’ by W. H. Malloch 
and Professor Huxley. Other articles will be: 
“The Production of Beet-Root Sugar,” by A. H. 
Almy; “Is Christian Science a Craze?” by J. F. 
Bailey, editor of the Christian Science Fournal ; and 
“Glaciers on the Pacific Coast,” by Professor G. 
Frederick Wright. 

H. Rider Haggard is contemplating a story with 
Queen Esther for a heroine. His proposed jour- 
ney in Asia Minor and Persia will furnish the local 
atmosphere. 

Rev. F.- E. Clark, president of the Christian 
Endeavor Society, has a new book in the press of 
D. Lothrop Company, entitled “The Mossback 
Correspondence.” 

A. S. Barnes & Co. will soon bring out their long- 
promised “ The Three Germanies,” in ¢wo volumes, 
by Theodore S. Fay, who has been thirteen years in 
writing this elaborate history. 

The May number of Book News (John Wana- 
maker, Philadelphia) leads off with an article by 
Edward E. Hale on “Good Nature,” in which he 
gives instances of the kindness and forbearance of 
some of our most noted authors toward their 
weaker brethren. The detached portrait of Count 
Tolstoi, which accompanies the number, is good. 


There are said to be in the Library of the Vati- 
can 23,580 MSS., a large proportion of which are 
Greek and Oriental. Another treasury of valuable 
MSS. is that on Mount Athos. The total number 
-of MSS. in the twenty libraries on this mountain 
is 5,579. 

‘“‘ Life in Montana” is the title of a forthcoming 
work by N. P. Langford. It will be issued by 
Cupples & Hurd in two volumes, and is described 
as picturesque. 

Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett is to edit the 
children’s department of a syndicate of English and 
American papers, for which, it is said, she will be 
paid $7,500 a year. 

Colonel Charles H. Taylor, of the Boston Globe, 
gave a dinner to 400 of the employees of the paper 
May 1, on the second anniversary of the occupation 
of the new G/ode building. 

Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. published May 15: 
“The Story of Patsey,” by Kate Douglas Wiggin; 
“A Girl Graduate,” by Celia P. Woolley; “The 
Cup of Youth and Other Poems,” by S. Weir Mit- 
chell; “The Sleeping Car and Other Farces,” by 
W: D. Howells; and “ Vanity Fair,” in two 
volumes, in their new illustrated library edition of 
Thackeray’s works. 


Gail Hamilton has written three papers on what 
she has entitled “The Murder of Philip Spencer,” 
— the tragic execution at the yard-arm for mutiny 
of the son of Secretary Spencer. These papers will 
appear in Zhe Cosmopolitan. 

Miss Rose Elizabeth Cleveland’s second novel is 
almost ready for the publisher’s hands. 


A friend who knows “ Charles Egbert Craddock ” 
well says: “ The peculiarity most strongly marked 
in her is her quickness of observation. I never met 
anybody with such power in this line. She abso- 
lutely sees everything.” 


Some one has compiled a list of authors from 
whom quotations are made by Sir John Lubbock in 
his second series of “The Pleasures of Life,” and 
the list contains sixty names. For a small volume 
of 200 pages this is thought to be not a bad 
record. 


The fact that the editor of Harper's Magazine 
lately published a poem by James Whitcomb Riley 
that he had had in stock for eight years prompts 
Eugene Field to inquire “ Whether any American 
magazine has ever discovered a poet? and whether 
any American magazine has ever taken up a worthy 
poet until his reputation was established and the 
public clamored for that poet’s work?” 
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The American Garden is now published at 10 
Spruce street, New York City. 

The March number of Book News, Philadelphia, 
has an interesting sketch of Frank R. Stockton, 
the novelist, together with a portrait. 

Mrs. Deland’s “ John Ward, Preacher,” will be 
issued in June by Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., as the 
first volume in a paper series to be published at the 
uniform price of fifty cents a volume. 

J. B. Lippincott Co. have in press Professor Carl 
Justi’s “ Diego Velasquez and His Times,” trans- 
lated by Professor A. H. Keane, and profusely 
illustrated; Pierre Paris’ “Manual of Ancient 
Sculpture,” edited and augmented by Jane E. 
Harrison; “ Half-Hours with Humorous Authors,” 
by Charles Morris; “Eight Hundred Miles in an 
Ambulance,” by Laura Winthrop Johnson; and 
“Francis Bacon” ( Part II. ), by John Nichol. 

The May number of Annals of Hygiene ( Philadel- 
phia) contains a paper on “Gypsy Hygiene,” by 
Edgar L. Wakeman, undoubtedly the highest 
American authority on all matters pertaining to the 
language, life, and customs of the Gypsy race. 

George Kennan has returned to Washington. 
He will devote the summer to the preparation of 
his book on Siberia for the press. 


Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. published May 4: 
“Emerson at Concord,” a volume relating to the 
private life of the distinguished philosopher, by his 
son, Edward W. Emerson; “ Picturesque Alaska,” 
by Abby Johnson Woodman; “The Story of 
William and Lucy Smith,” by George S. Merriam ; 
a biography of the author of “ Thorndale,” a book 
which made an impression on both sides of the 
water about thirty years ago; a dictionary of noted 
names of fiction, by William A. Wheeler; and 
“The Story of an Enthusiast,” a novel, by Mrs. 
C. V. Jamison. 


A. C. Gunter’s new novel is issued by The Home 
Publishing Co., of New York City. The title of the 
book is “ That Frenchman,” and the story is said to 
be as exciting as “ Mr. Barnes, of New York.” 


Mrs. Margaret O. W. Oliphant, who has an 
article in the May /orum on “Success in Fiction,” 
has been a prolific writer, especially of novels, since 
1849. She has written also a “Life of Edward 
Irving,” a “ Life of Francis of Assisi,” and she is 
the editor of the series of “ Foreign Classics for 
English Readers,” to which she herself has con- 
tributed the volumes on “ Moliére” and “ Cervan- 
tes.” She is the author, likewise, of “ The Literary 
History of England in the End of the Eighteenth 
and the Beginning of the Nineteenth Century.” 








The sixtieth birthday of George W. Childs was 
celebrated by printers throughout the country May 
12. On each anniversary of Mr. Childs’ birth every 
printer east of the Mississippi river gives the pro- 
ceeds from the setting up of 1,000 ems of type to 
the Childs-Drexel fund. Those west of the Mis- 
sissippi do the same on the anniversary of A. J. 
Drexel’s birth. The fund will sometime in the 
future be used in the establishment of some lasting 
monument to the two benevolent gentlemen named, 
probably in the erection of a home for indigent 
and aged printers. 

Three Americans, Lady Randolph Churchill, Mr. 
Henry George, and Mr. Henry James, are among 
the contributors to the first number of Zhe Mew 
Review, which Longmans, Green, & Co. will issue 
in London and in New York early in June. The 
review is started by Archibald Grove, a young 
Oxford man, and will rival the Minteenth Century 
at a lower price. é 

A volume by the late Eleanor Putnam, the wife of 
Arlo Bates, having the title, “ A Woodland Wooing,” 
will be brought out soon by Roberts Brothers. 

David G. Croly died in New York April 29. 

James W. Queen & Co., of Philadelphia, an- 
nounce that owing to the continued illness of Joseph 
J. Fox, the managing editor of Sctence of Pho- 
tography, they have decided to discontinue its 
publication with the March number. 

Col. George Eggleston’s youngest boy was walk. 
ing with his father one day when he espied a toy 
shop. ‘“ Papa,” said he, “I wish you would get me 
a doll, for I have no adequate doll.” 

A striking proof of individuality in author- 
ship occurred in the life of Maria Edgeworth. 
Her father once observed to her that she could 
never deceive him as to authorship, for he would at 
once detect her style. She put him to the test by 
means of her charming little work, entitled “ The 
Modern Griselda.” It appeared in 1805, with the 
name of the author and publisher purposely omit- 
ted. Her father threw the book down at the first 
glance, with a contemptuous “pooh.” It was still 
kept in his way. At last he said: “ This book 
haunts me; I must read it to lay the spirit.” It 
soon awakened a deep interest. After reading a 
few chapters, he said: “ Maria, my dear, Ido wish 
you had written this clever little tale.” Finally, he 
exclaimed: “ Maria, you did write it!” He had 
recognized it because it was marked with the same 
quiet enthusiasm, the same chasteness of thought, 
the same purity of diction, and the same photo- 
graphing of ordinary life that had characterized 
“ Rivoletta ” and other of her previous books. 





